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Public education, like business, in- 
dustry, government, and other fields, 
continues to increase in complexity. As 
a result, alert administrators, teach- 
ers, and school boards are turning to 
consultants for increasing amounts of 
advisory assistance in solving problems 
and making plans for the future programs 
of their schools. 


Sources of Service 


The consultants utilized by local 
school systems come from a variety of 
sources. Within many school systems are 
central administrative and supervisory 
staff members who serve as consultants 
to their colleagues in individual 
schools or to the school board. Outside 
of all local school systems are numer- 
ous other sources of consultative serv- 
ice such as state departments of educa- 
tion, other state agencies, colleges, 
universities, education associations, 
administrators in other school systems, 
consulting firms, county superintend- 
ents, etc. Among these many "outside" 
sources, the state departments of educa- 
tion are, in the Midwest at least, by 
far the most important in terms of the 
amount of service which local adminis- 
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trators and their staffs receive from 
them. A study completed recently by the 
Midwest Administration Center emphasizes 
this point.! 


Local Experience 


The purpose of the study was to ex- 
amine local public school systems' ex- 
perience with advisory or consultative 
service which they received from their 
state departments of education during 
1952. "Consultative service" was defined 
as advisory assistance rendered on invi- 
tation or routinely by persons from 
outside the local school system who may 
have some type of regulatory authority 
over the system but do not necessarily 
depend upon, or use, such authority in 
rendering service. The assistance in- 
cludes not only that given in face-to- 
face contacts but also that provided 
through correspondence. 


The study was conducted only in those 
midwestern states in which it was en- 
dorsed by the state departments of edu- 
cation and the state professional 
association or associations of adminis- 
trators. Participating in it were 923 
school systems employing 400 or fewer 
teachers in Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin.* They represented 
a 24.7 per cent sample of the population 
of 3,744 from which they were drawn. 


The administrators (and their staff's) 
included in the sample were town and 
city superintendents in Indiana; super- 
intendents and principals of elementary 
and secondary schools in Kansas; super- 
intendents in Michigan, Missouri, and 
South Dakota, superintendents of city 
and village schools in Nebraska; super- 
intendents and principals of high 
schools in North Dakota; and superin- 
tendents and supervising principals in 
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Wisconsin. All school systems included 
were those in which the administrative 
head was directly responsible to the 
local board of education. 


The school systems participating in 
the study were representative of the 
systems from which they were drawn in 
each state on the basis of size (as de- 
termined by the number of teachers) and 
geographic location within the state. 


The data obtained in the study were 
collected through mailed questionnaires? 
and a limited number of interviews. 
They were collected during the first 
five months of 1953 and covered the 
calendar year of 1952. 


In each state, the school systems par- 
ticipating in the study were divided 
into two groups (approximate halves of 
the total sample) on the basis of size. 
Because of the variations in the educa- 
tional systems among states, the size of 
the local systems in each of the two 
categories varied from state to state. 
In Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota, the "smaller" systems were 
those with one to ten teachers and the 
"larger" were those with more than ten 
teachers. In Missouri and Wisconsin, the 
"smaller" systems were those with one to 
twenty teachers and the "larger" were 
those with more than twenty teachers. In 
Michigan, the "smaller" systems were 
those with one to thirty teachers and 
the "larger" were those with more than 
thirty teachers. In Indiana, the "smal- 
ler" systems were those with one to for- 
ty teachers and the "larger" those with 
more than forty teachers. 


Importance of State Departments 


Perhaps the most obvious conclusion 
resulting from an analysis of the data 
provided by the school systems is that 
insofar as the quality of local edu- 
cation 1s improved through consultative 
service from outside sources, the level 
of local accomplishment 1s largely de- 
pendent upon the quality of the work 
done by the staff members of state de- 
partments of education. Three findings 
support this conclusion. 


First, the state departments of edu- 
cation were the major source of outside 
consultative service received by the 
school administrators during 1952. When 
asked to indicate the percentages of the 
total amount of consultative service 
they received during the year that came 


from various sources, 871 administrators 
participating in the study responded and 
indicated that their state departments 
of education were the major source. 
Basing the ranks on the percentages of 
administrators reporting from 11 to 100 
per cent of their total service from a 
source, the various sources ranked in 
the following order: (1) state department 
of education, (2) county superintendent, 
(3) other principals and superintendents, 
(4) colleges and universities, (5) state 
agencies other than the department of 
education, (6) other sources such as the 
state education association, consulting 
firms, etc., and (7) federal agencies.* 


As Table 1 indicates, in each of the 
individual states except Indiana, the 
state department of education ranked 
first among the sources of consultative 
service. Furthermore, comparisons within 
the states among smaller and larger 
school systems revealed that except in 
the case of Indiana there were only two 
instances in which the state departments 
did not continue to rank first. Among 
the smaller systems in Kansas it ranked 
third and among the smaller systems in 
North Dakota it ranked second, exceeded 
in each case by the county superin- 
tendents. 


Range of Service 


The second finding was that the state 
departments of education included in the 
study provided consultative service to 
the local school systems in a wider 
range of school activities and problems 
than did any other source. In fifty-six 
of fifty-seven specific areas of school 
operation (including subject-matter 
fields), one or more school systems in 
each of the eight states reported that 
they received consultative service from 
their state department of education 
during 1952. The departments were, ap- 
parently, expected to have the resources 
and skill necessary to deal with any 
educational problem or need. Unlike col- 
leges and universities, for example, 
they could not limit their services to a 
relatively small number of areas of 
school operation. 


Meeting Needs for Service 


Third, the departments attempted to 
meet most of the felt needs of local 
school systems for consultative service. 
Despite the limitations of personnel and 
funds within the departments, the local 
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school systems reported that in the vast 
majority of instances staff members of 
their state departments of education at- 
tempted to provide service in the areas 
of school operation in which they felt a 
need for assistance. Among the eight 
states as a group, there was only one 
specific area of school operation (pub- 
lic relations concerned with school- 
community conflicts) out of fifty-seven 
in which the percentage of systems ex- 
pressing a need for service was as much 
as 5 per cent more than the percentage 
reporting the receipt of service. With- 
in the individual states, there were 
only thirty-two instances out of a pos- 
sible 1,392 in which the percentage of 
systems needing service exceeded by 10 
per cent or more the percentage re- 
porting the receipt of service.® Fur- 
thermore, fifteen of these thirty-two 
instances were in Indiana where, on the 
basis of the ratio of teachers in the 
public schools to professional staff 
members in the state department of edu- 
cation, ® the department had the smallest 
state staff included in the study. 


More Important than They Realize 


In the group of eight states, state 
departments of education are obviously 
the most powerful outside influence in 
the improvement of local programs of 
education. This conclusion in no way 
minimizes the value of consultative 
service rendered to schools by other 
individuals, agencies or institutions. 
It does, however, emphasize the heavy 


responsibility, and tremendous oppor- 
tunity, which state department of edu- 
cation staff members have in their work. 
Their importance is undoubtedly greater 
than many of them realize. 


Administrators themselves are likewise 
probably more important sources of con- 
sultative service than they realize. As 
Table 1 indicates, they ranked third as 
a major source, exceeded only by the 
state departments of education and 
county superintendents. Furthermore, 
among school systems of all sizes in 
Indiana they ranked first and in Kansas, 
Missouri, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota, they were exceeded in rank only 
by the state departments. The era has 
passed--if it ever existed--when super- 
intendents and principals needed only a 
knowledge of the effective use of con- 
sultants. Today they must have skill 
both in providing consultative service 
and in utilizing it. 


Inspection and Consultation 


The administrators participating in 
the study did not agree with the writers 
who express the belief that state de- 
partments of education cannot provide 
effective consultative service if they 
continue to have regulatory functions. A 
majority of the administrators expressed 
the opinion that regulation is a proper 
function of the departments. Further- 
more, a majority said that the state de- 
partment staff members are combining, or 
can combine, inspectoral and consul ta- 
tive activities in one constructive ap- 


TABLE 1 


RELATIVE RANKS OF SOURCES OF CONSULTATIVE SERVICE, BASED ON PERCENTAGE OF ADMINISTRATORS REPORTING 
11 TO 100 PER CENT OF THEIR TOTAL CONSULTATIVE SERVICE RECEIVED FROM THEM DURING 1952 


States, Size of School Systems,* and Ranks of Sources 


All Indi- Kan- Mich- Mis- Ne- North South Wis- 
Source of Service States, ana sas igan souri braska | Dakota | Dakota | consin 
All 
Systems} T/S/L | T/S/L | TIS/L | | | TIS|L | TIS/L | TIS|L 
State department of edu- 
cation 1 3143/3 113 1)1)1 1)1)1 | 1j1j1 
County superintendent 2 61516 | 341 | | | | | 
Other principals and su- 
perintendents 3 1jij2 | | | 3/3)2 | | | 
Colleges and universities 4 | 414 | 4/414 | 41413 | 4/413 | | 41413 
State agencies other than 
department of education 5 61616 6 61616 5 61416 
Other sources (education 
associations, firms, etc. 6 51515 71 515 | 51515 | 61516 | | 413)4 5/615 
Federal agencies 7 7715/7 | 717 71715 | | 717)7 | 61615 | | 61516 


*"T" indicates total systems in sample; "S"indicates smaller systems; "L" indicates larger systems. 
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proach as they have contact with local “The study was endorsed in Illinois by the 


schools. state department and the administrators' asso- 
The concept that inspection is the ciations but the investigator was unable to ob- 
primary purpose of state departments tain responses from a sufficient number of 
school systems to provide a representative 
was, of course, rejected. Only one per sample. 
cent of the administrators expressed 


such an opinion. 3copies of the questionnaire used in the 


Every teacher and every administrator study may be obtained without charge by writ- 
have authority; yet they counsel and ad- ing to the NOTEBOOK editor. 
vise those over whom they exercise 4 
authority. When one of them fails to The state departments ranked first also 


when comparisons were based on the percent- 
ages of administrators receiving 51 to 90 or 
91 to 100 per cent of their consultative serv- 


combine the functions of regulating or 
supervising and consulting, the failure 


is personal rather than situational. The ice from various sources. 

majority of the administrators partici- . 

pating in the study held this belief The figure 1,392 was obtained by mul ti- 
with regard to the work of state depart- plying the fifty-eight areas of school oper- 


ation (fifty-seven specific areas plus "other") 

by eight (number of states) and then multi- 

" plying the product by three (number of classi- 
William W. Savage, "An Examination of Con- fications of schools, i-e., total, smaller, 

sultative Services Provided by Eight State De- and larger). 

partments of Education. " Unpublished Ph.D. 

dissertation, Department of Education, Uni- Skxcluded in these ratios were the staff 

versity of Chicago, 1955 members in vocational rehabilitation. 


ment of education staff members. 


FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING 
= OR YOU L 


1. How would you rank the various sources of outside consultative serv- 
ice with regard to the percentage of the total amount of sery 
receive which comes from each? ate 


Library 


In what areas of school operation (including subject-matter fields) 
is consultative service available to you from your state department 
of education? 


In what areas of school operation do you believe that you are quali- 
fied to serve as a consultant? 


Of what value is the consultative service provided to local school systems by the 
personnel of state departments of education? Why? The answers to these questions, as 
given by the administrators and their staffs, will be summarized in the next issue 
of the NOTEBOOK. 
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